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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF KOREA 

JAPAN is now performing an experiment which is, from one 
point of view, new in the history of the world. Western 
nations have assumed political control of Eastern peoples 
in a number of cases. This has been done in turn by each of 
the great western nations. Protectorates are therefore nothing 
new. But never before in the history of the world has one 
oriental nation assumed a protectorate- over another. There 
have previously been attempts upon the part of one oriental 
nation to conquer another : even peace-loving China has made 
such attempts: but a thorough-going reconstruction of the 
political institutions of another people is a work which no ori- 
ental nation except Japan has ever attempted. Such work has 
hitherto been undertaken only by Caucasians. The experiment 
of Japan in Korea is, therefore, unique, and is worthy of care- 
ful study by all interested in political or ethnic science. 

Not only because of its unique character is this experiment 
worthy of study, but because of the effect which its success or 
failure is likely to produce upon the future course of history. 
For more than a decade the Orient has been the stage upon 
which the events of greatest significance in determining the 
course of civilization have taken place, and the conditions which 
have produced this result seem likely to persist during the 
twentieth century. The balance of power in the Orient, though 
not the only diplomatic problem of the twentieth century, is the 
greatest. Compared with it, the balance of power in Europe, 
which has been the pivot about which the world's diplomacy 
has revolved during practically the whole course of modern his 
tory, becomes a relatively small question, whether considered 
from the viewpoint of the area affected or from that of the 
number of people concerned. China alone is nearly as large 
as all Europe, and it contains more people. To Americans the 
balance of power in Europe is a matter of indifference, while 
the balance of power in the Orient is of vital interest. 

It may be that the results of this experiment will prove that 
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the Caucasian race has no monopoly of the qualities which fit 
a people for leadership. To predict that such a demonstration 
will produce a profound effect upon the future course of politi- 
cal development does not require any rare degree of foresight. 
It is but natural that the degree of influence which Japan will 
be able to exercise in the remaking of the political institutions 
of China will depend measurably upon the degree of success 
attendant upon her experiment in Korea. Failure would lessen, 
if not destroy, Japan's taste for the work, i. e. for bearing the 
" white man's burden," and would at the same time destroy 
China's confidence in Japan's powers of leadership. One may 
drive by main force, but leadership without the confidence of 
one's followers is impossible. 

When therefore we consider the indirect consequences of 
success or failure in the performance of the task which Japan 
has undertaken in Korea, the experiment ceases to appear one 
of local interest only ; it becomes of world interest. It is there- 
fore fitting that we examine carefully what Japan has done thus 
far toward improving conditions in Korea. For, while it is too 
early to reach a definite conclusion as to the chances of success 
or failure, what she is doing enables us to perceive what things 
she considers important and how she is doing them. This gives 
us something of a basis upon which to rest a judgment as to 
her grasp of the situation and as to the intelligence shown in 
the choice of means for dealing with it. 

The reforms thus far attempted by Japan in Korea may be 
conveniently O rouped under, and are fairly covered by, the fol- 
lowing heads: educational, sanitary, economic, administrative 
and legal. 1 

I 

Japan very properly determined at the outset that no govern- 
ment can work successfully without a reasonably wide diffusion 
of intelligence among its subjects. And as she found in Korea 
practically no provision for the education of the people, she at 
once turned her attention to the remedying of this vital defect. 

1 For many of the facts in this article I am indebted to reports of the Japanese 
government for 1907-08 and 1908-09, on Reforms in Korea. 
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As in all priest-ridden countries, education in Korea was in the 
hands of the priests. Only the upper classes of the Koreans 
had any opportunities for education beyond the instruction in 
reading and writing given by the village priests. In the higher 
institutions of learning, of which there were very few, the old 
Confucian system was maintained. As a result, no class re- 
ceived a practical education. To take the place of this 
altogether inadequate system of education, Japan has begun the 
establishment of a system of manual-training schools, common 
schools, high schools, commercial, industrial, agricultural and 
medical colleges. In short, the attempt is being made to sup- 
plant an antiquated by a modern system of education. The 
appropriations have been increased from a few thousand to five 
hundred thousand yen. An industrial training institute has 
been established in Seoul at an expense of about ninety thous- 
and yen for buildings and machinery. In this school courses 
are given in the following subjects : ( 1 ) dyeing and weaving, 
including bleaching, printing and weaving of cotton, hemp, silk 
and wool; (2) the making of porcelain and pottery; (3) cast- 
ing, tempering and finishing metal work; (4) carpentry, in- 
cluding building, joining and wheelwright work; (5) applied 
chemistry, including paper making, tanning, soap manufactur- 
ing, glue and gelatine making, the manufacture of artificial 
fertilizers, oil extracting and chemical analysis; (6) civil 
engineering. Whatever one may think of the reforms which 
Japan has inaugurated in other matters, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that in her educational reforms she has shown 
excellent judgment. By throwing the emphasis upon manual 
training she has not only put herself in line with the thought of 
the best modern educators, but has shown a keen appreciation 
of the needs of a sluggish, lazy people and of the most effective 
method of waking them up. 

II 
Among the encouraging developments of the past decade is 
the increased attention given by governments to protecting and 
promoting the health of their citizens. The work of the United 
States in Cuba furnishes an excellent example of what a govern- 
ment can do by a scientific, well-directed effort toward improv- 
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ing the sanitary conditions of a country. As a result, yellow 
fever has been brought under control by investigation of its 
causes, and the possibilities of the tropics as the home of a vig- 
orous people have been immeasurably increased. The record 
forms one of the brightest pages in the history of our achieve- 
ments for the benefit of mankind. Finding Korea without 
means of furnishing wholesome water to its cities and without 
hospitals for its sick, Japan proceeded at once to build water- 
works and hospitals for the principal cities. The need of these 
as a protection against epidemics and for promoting the general 
health was so imperative that it was not judged wise to depend 
upon private initiative for furnishing them. When we re- 
member that in Korea private initiative had done practically 
nothing in this direction, the conclusion that the government 
should assume the responsibility seems to be amply warranted. 
While there may be room for difference of opinion as to the 
advisability of thus widening the sphere of governmental ac- 
tivity when individuals or private associations are supplying the 
demand, the situation is a very different one where individual 
initiative cannot be depended upon to meet the need. From 
the modern point of view, the question of health is more im- 
portant than the question of cost. For the promotion of the 
public health, which in all civilized countries has come to be 
considered a necessity, the government has appropriated over 
eleven million yen. 

Ill 
For economic progress, for the establishment of efficient gov- 
ernment and for the attainment of a high degree of civilization, 
the development of means of communication has always been 
among the prime requisites. In no respect was the inefficiency 
of the Korean government more clearly shown than in the 
almost complete lack of railroads or wagon roads in the coun- 
try. It did not take the Japanese long to decide that such con- 
ditions must not be allowed to continue. At a cost of 85,251,- 
666 yen they have completed a railway line from one end of the 
peninsula to the other. This line will be connected with the 
Eastern Chinese Railroad as soon as the bridge across the Yalu 
river is completed ; and Korea will then be connected not only 
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with the railway system of China but also with that of Russia. 
That the railways are appreciated is shown by the fact that the 
freight tonnage has increased from 391,175 tons in 1908 to 
737,693 tons in 1909. But though railways serve to develop 
cities or mining camps, the uniform development of a country 
is impossible without good wagon roads, and without the latter 
the former can render but a part of the service which is ex- 
pected from them. The Japanese have therefore very wisely 
directed a portion of their energies to the building of wagon 
roads. In this work they have already expended one and a 
half million yen, and they have contracted for roads which will 
cost as much more. One hundred and sixty-two and one-half 
miles of road have been built by the general government. To 
supplement the work being done by the general government, 
the localities are encouraged to expend as much as they can af- 
ford for the same purpose. When the resources of the naturally 
rich but undeveloped regions traversed by these roads are made 
available, it will no longer, as now, be necessary for the govern- 
ment to borrow money to make so necessary an improvement 
as the building of roads. Apart from their purely commercial 
value, there is no improvement which so promotes the unity of 
a country and so increases the efficiency of its government as 
the building of good roads. The extent to which they decrease 
the tendency to revolution, is well illustrated by the history of 
such Latin American states as Mexico and Argentina. 

The progress in the telegraph and telephone services made 
under the direction of the communications bureau during the 
last four years is shown in the following tables * : 









Telegraphs 






Fiscal 

YEAR 


Offichs open 

TO VUBUC 


Length 

OF LINES 


Length 

OF WIRE 


Domestic 
messages 


International 
messages 


Messages in 
transit 


1905-6 
1906-7 
1907-8 
1908-9 


86 

117 

146 
172 


2,883 
3.048 
3.193 
3,215 


5.895 
6,448 

6,783 

7,046 


915,327 
1,455.794 
1,683,645 

1,992,957 


654.327 
578.557 
656,942 

677.792 


1,386,915 
1,916.706 
1,922,436 
2,189,012 



1 Report for 1908-09, p. 118. 
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Fiscal year 



I90S-6 
1906-7 . 
1907-8 . 
1908-9 . 



Offices 
dealing with 
telephones 



13 
22 

39 

64 



Automatic 


Length 


Length 


Number 


TELEPHONE 


OF 


OF 


of 


BOXES 


LINES 


WIRE 


USERS 


8 


78 


832 


1, 065 


8 


129 


3.048 


2,362 


'S 


159 


4,050 


3,296 


21 


198 


5.479 


4,031 



Number 

of 
messages 



4,748,307 

8,498,882 

11,407,440 

12,562,851 



IV 

Though the value of monetary and financial reforms is some- 
times overestimated, it cannot be doubted that they are an im- 
portant factor in the economic development of a country. It is 
therefore worthy of note that Japan has placed the financial 
system of Korea upon a gold basis. It has abolished the pri- 
vate minting of nickels and has adopted measures to discourage 
the use of " cash " and to encourage the circulation of bank 
notes. In order to facilitate the making of long-time loans, the 
government is encouraging the establishment of industrial and 
agricultural banks. 

For the purpose of promoting the productive industries upon 
which the great majority of the Koreans depend, the govern- 
ment has organized a department of agriculture, commerce and 
and industry. The importance which the government attaches 
to this department may be judged from the fact that its head 
is appointed by the emperor of Japan. Under its direction 
there has been organized a model farm or what we commonly 
call an experiment station. It represents the first attempt to 
make a scientific study of the agricultural resources of the coun- 
try, the adaptability of its different varieties of soil to the rais- 
ing of different crops, the most valuable kinds of fertilizers to 
use upon the different soils, the most advantageous methods of 
cultivating, the selection of seed and the amount which ought 
to be planted in order to bring the best results, the most effec- 
tive methods of exterminating the different kinds of pests, the 
breeds of stock which can be most profitably raised, the kinds 
of feed which give the best results for different purposes, the 
varieties of fruit which do best under the different conditions 
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of soil and climate. All this seems perfectly simple and natu- 
ral to us ; but in Korea it marks a very great advance, the bene- 
ficial effects of which the more progressive of the people are 
beginning to appreciate. 

Under the direction of this department, further, there has 
been formed a cotton cultivation association. The purpose of 
this organization is to find out whether or not the soil and cli- 
mate of Korea are such that cotton can be profitably raised in 
the country. Though the desultory experiments which had 
hitherto been made were not successful, it is believed that their 
failure was due rather to a lack of judgment in the selection 
of varieties of seed and methods of cultivation than to inherent 
defects in soil or climate. The association has arranged for 
the expenditure of a hundred thousand yen in experimenting 
with different varieties of seed and methods of cultivation. 
These experiments are to be conducted by the model farm and 
its branches. If the experiments prove successful, cotton rais- 
ing will soon become one of the leading industries of the coun- 
try, as it is assured of an abundant market close at hand. 
Though the United States need not become apprehensive of 
the early loss of its far-eastern market for raw cotton and cotton 
goods, the experiment is one which may have an important 
bearing upon our foreign commerce. 

There has also been established, under the direction of this 
department, a forestry school, in which instruction was first 
given last year. To supplement the theoretical consideration 
of this subject, the government has decided to establish three 
model forests, near Seoul, Pingyang and Taku; and for this 
purpose it has provided for the expenditure of two hundred and 
ninety thousand yen, to be distributed over a period of six 
years. As soon as these experiment stations are fairly under 
way, three others are to be started in other parts of the coun- 
try. Laws have been passed for the protection of the forests. 
When we recall that Korea had hitherto had no forestry laws 
and that the lack of forest protection has resulted in its moun- 
tain ranges being practically denuded by lumbering methods 
with which, unfortunately, Americans are familiar, the import- 
ance of the present movement for the rehabilitation of Korean 
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forests, whether regarded from the economic, sanitary or 
aesthetic point of view can be readily appreciated. 1 

For the purpose of promoting the development of the min- 
eral wealth of Korea, which by many is believed to be consid- 
erable, the old mining bureau, for whose existence little excuse 
could be found, as it collected no statistics, submitted no re- 

1 In view of the interest now taken in the conservation of natural resources, it is 
perhaps desirable to reproduce, from the Report for 1908-09, pages 200, 201, the 
main provisions of the Japanese forestry law, promulgated January 21, 1908. 

Article I. The forests shall be classified, according to the nature of their proprie- 
tors, as crown, state, public or private forests. 

Mountains and plains shall be treated under the present law as forests. 

Article 2. Regulations relating to the sale, assignment, exchange or lease of state 
forests or mountains or plains or to the sale of the produce from state forests shall be 
determined by imperial ordinance. 

All forests or mountains or plains whose preservation is necessary for the sake of 
territorial security or for purposes of the management of state forests or mountains or 
plains may not be sold, assigned, exchanged or leased. 

Article 3. The minister of state for agriculture, commerce and industry may con- 
vert part of state forests, mountains or plains into joint forests on condition of shar- 
ing profits with the planter. 

Article 4. The trees in a joint forest shall be the common property of the state 
and the planter, the respective percentage of their proprietary rights being deter- 
mined by their ratio of profits. 

All trees existing therein previous to the creation of the joint forest shall be the 
property of the state. 

Article 5. The minister of state for agriculture, commerce and industry may in- 
clude the places mentioned below among preservation forests : 

( 1 ) Places required for protection against a landslide. 

(2) Places required for protection against sand blasts. 

(3) Places required for protection against inundations, winds or tides. 

(4) Places required for the prevention of snow slips or the rolling of stones. 

(5) Places required for feeding water sources.. 

(6) Places required for fish culture. 

(7) Places required as marks for navigation. 

(8) Places required for purposes of public health. 

(9) Places required for the purposes of shrines, temples, mausoleums, imperial 
burial grounds or parks, or for the scenic effect of noted or historic resorts. 

Article 6. Trees in preservation forests shall not be cut all at one time or such 
forests shall not be reclaimed. 

Article 7. The minister of state for agriculture, commerce and industry may pro- 
hibit or restrict the felling of trees in a preservation forest. 

Article 8. When the conversion of a forest into a preservation forest occasions 
damage to its owner, the latter shall be entitled to compensation only with regard to 
the direct damage arising out of the prohibition of the felling of trees. No such 
compensation shall be allowed in the case of the crown or state forests. 
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ports and supervised no mining, has been reorganized under 
the direction of the department of agriculture, commerce and 
industry. The first result of this reorganization has been the 
introduction of reasonable rules and regulations, in place of the 
old chaos which had gone a long way toward discouraging all 
mining enterprise. Under the old regime, concessions were 

The compensation mentioned in the preceding clause shall be paid by the party or 
parties directly benefited by the creation of said preservation forests. 

Article 9. When the necessity for the existence of a particular preservation forest 
ceases to exist or when special consideration of public utility requires it, the minister 
of state for agriculture, commerce and industry may liberate such preservation forest. 

Article 10. With regard to forests, mountains or plains where trees ought to be 
preserved, the minister of state for agriculture, commerce and industry may order the 
owner to plant trees or protect them. In case the owner fails to comply with such 
orders, the minister of state for agriculture, commerce and industry may either carry 
out the necessary work and collect the cost from the owner of the forest or convert 
such forest into a joint forest. 

The joint forest created in virtue of the preceding article shall fall under the scope 
of the provisions of Article 3 and Article 4 of the present law. 

Article 11. In case a forest has been infested by injurious insects or when such 
danger is apprehended, the owner of the forest should at once take measures of ex- 
tirpation or prevention as the case may he. 

In the case mentioned in the preceding clause, the minister of state for agriculture, 
commerce and industry may order the owner of the forest to carry out the necessary 
measures of extirpation or prevention. 

When the owner of the forest fails to carry out the order mentioned in the preced- 
ing clause, the minister of state for agriculture, commerce and industry may carry out 
the necessary work and collect the cost from the owner. 

Article 12. No forest, mountain or plain shall be reclaimed without the permis- 
sion of the minister of state for agriculture, commerce and industry. 

Article 13. No graveyard shall be established in a forest, mountain or plain with- 
out the permission of the owner. 

Article 14. The burning of the undergrowth shall not be carried out without per- 
mission from the competent local authorities or police officers. 

Article 15. Anybody who has stolen from a forest its principal or by-products, 
shall be liable to punishment according to Articles 602 and 603 of the Penal Code. 

Article 16. Anybody who has reclaimed, or set fire to, a forest, mountain or plain 
belonging to another person, shall be liable to punishment according to the provision 
in Article 669 of the Penal Code. 

Article 17. Anybody who has injured trees in a forest belonging to another per- 
son, or who has removed or injured marks erected for a forest, or who has violated 
the provisions of Article 6, Article 12, Article 13 or Article 14, or disobeyed the order 
mentioned in Article 7, shall be liable to imprisonment or to a fine of not less than 
one yen and not more than two hundred yen. 

Article 18. Orders necessary for the carrying-out of the present law shall be de- 
termined by the minister of state for agriculture, commerce and industry. 
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sometimes canceled without cause and without compensation, 
and the same concession was sometimes conveyed to several 
persons, one after another, without the slightest regard in 
either case for the prior rights of the preceding purchasers. 
The lack of any law regarding mining titles, leases or conces- 
sions and the arbitrary conduct of the administration naturally 
rendered the rights of operators uncertain and insecure. Taxes 
were levied according to the whims or necessities of the tax- 
gatherer ; and if the operator attempted to export what was left 
of the output, he was subjected to an arbitrary tax upon exports, 
levied by the provincial authorities. It was but natural that 
capital should hesitate to embark in an industry in which the 
deterrent influence of insecure titles was intensified by arbitrary 
tax exactions. Under such conditions the industry would be 
carried on, not by honest capitalists, but by unscrupulous ad- 
venturers, who would not hesitate to resort to bribes and all sorts 
of chicanery as means of protection. It is useless to expect an 
industry to thrive when it is thus forced into the hands of the 
worst classes. Under the present mining law, full protection is 
given to mining concessions. They may be sold or mortgaged, 
and they are heritable. The rate of taxes can be ascertained 
when the application is made for the concession. It is reason- 
able to suppose that under these changed conditions there will 
be a marked increase in the output of Korean mines, which at 
present is estimated at six million yen per year. Among the 
mineral products of Korea, are gold, silver, copper, graphite 
and coal. 1 

1 The most important provisions of the Japanese mining law are here reproduced 
from the Report for 1908-09, pages 193-195. The law may furnish valuable sug- 
gestions even to states in which mining is further developed than it is in Japan. 

Article 1. The term mining shall be construed to mean the extraction of minerals 
and all work incidental thereto. 

The kinds of minerals shall be specified by ordinance. 

Article 2. Minerals not extracted, mineral refuse and slag shall be the property of 
the state. 

Article 3. Any person desiring to engage in mining operations shall apply for per- 
mission to the minister of agriculture, commerce and industry, submitting a written 
application accurately specifying the kin ds of minerals for which he intends to mine 
together with a plan of the intended mining claim. 

Applicants for mining rights shall prove the existence in the claims applied for of 
the minerals for which they intend to mine. 
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V 

In administrative reforms Japan very properly began with 
an effort to cleanse the fountainhead of corruption under the 
old regime, choosing as its point of attack the imperial court. 
Here there was a clique of eunuchs, sorcerers, mediums and 
fortune-tellers who controlled appointments. By insisting upon 

Article 4. The boundaries of mining claims shall be limited by straight surface 
lines extending vertically downward. Their area in the case of coal shall not be less 
than fifty thousand tsubo, and in the case of other minerals not less than five thou- 
sand tsubo; and in neither case shall it exceed a million tsubo. The latter limit may, 
however, be exceeded in case it is absolutely necessary for the protection of public 
mining interests or for the amalgamation or division of mining claims. 

Article 8. In case there is more than one applicant for one and the same rrining 
claim, permission shall be given according to the priority of the dates of receipt of 
the applications. As regards applications received on the same date, permission shall 
be given to the applicant whom the minister of agriculture, commerce and industry 
may consider to be most worthy. 

Article 9. When the holder of a mining right desires to make an amalgamation or 
division or any other modification of his mining claims, he shall obtain the permis- 
sion of the minister of agriculture, commerce and industry. 

In case the location or configuration of a mining claim is detrimental to public- 
mining interests, the minister of agriculture, commerce and industry shall order the 
necessary alterations. 

Article 10. A mining right may be inherited, transferred or mortgaged. 

The transfer of a mining right or the establishment of mortgage right against the 
same shall not be effective unless it has been registered at the department of agri- 
culture, commerce and industry. (Amended by Law no. II, 1908.) 

Article II. In case the holder of a mining right does not carry on operations 
properly or when his method of work is considered to involve danger or to be in- 
jurious to public interests, the minister of agriculture, commerce and industry shall 
order the required improvement or precautionary measures or the suspension of 
operations. 

Article 12. The minister of agriculture, commerce and industry may revoke the 
permission to carry on mining operations in the following cases : 

(a) When it is discovered that the permission was obtained by fraudulent means or 
granted by mistake. 

(b) When work has been stopped for one year or upward without adequate reason, 
or when work has not been commenced within one year from the date when permis- 
sion was obtained. 

(e) (Struck out by Law no. 11, 1908.) 

(d) When the mining operations are considered to be injurious to public interests. 

(e) (Struck out by Law no. n, 1908.) 

(/) When the royalty or ground tax has not been paid within the specified period. 

(g) (Struck out by Law no. 3, 1907.) 

(h) When a fine has not been paid within the specified period. 

Article 13. When permission to carry on mining operations has been revoked or 
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large bribes, the clique caused the offices, both judicial and 
administrative, to be filled by the class of persons who were 
willing to pay most for them and who expected to resort to ex- 
tortion to recoup themselves. While this clique continued in 
power, the whole system could not but be permeated with graft. 
To clear the court of these adventurers and conspirators, who 

when a mining right has lapsed or when the working of a mine has been abandoned, 
such works or structures on the surface or underground as may be deemed by the 
minister of agriculture, commerce and industry to be necessary for the sake of safety 
shall not be removed. 

Article 14. When the holders of mining rights or applicants therefor find it 
necessary to enter lands belonging to another person, for the purpose of surveying or 
examining, they may apply to the minister of agriculture, commerce and industry. 

The proprietor of such land or any person having an interest therein may not re- 
fuse the request of persons possessing the above-mentioned official approval. But in 
case any damage is done by such survey or examination, due reparation shall be 
rendered by the responsible party. 

Article 15. When the holder of a mining right finds it necessary to rent land for 
the purpose of carrying on mining operations, he may make demand to that end of 
the proprietor or persons having an interest in the land. He may not, however, use 
such land unless he pays the rent in advance every year. 

When any damage has been caused to the proprietor of the land or persons having 
an interest therein by the use of such land, the holder of the mining right shall make 
due reparation. 

Article 16. When the holder of a mining right has either the intention of using 
or has actually used such rented land for not less than three years, the proprietor 
thereof may demand that the holder of the mining right shall purchase the land. 

In case the purchase of a portion of the land would make the remainder unfit for 
the purpose for which it was hitherto used, the owner may demand the purchase of 
the land in its entirety. 

Article 17. In case the parties concerned fail to come to an agreement concerning 
the renting of land, the rate of rental, the purchase of land, the price thereof or the 
reparation for damages, mentioned in Article 14, Article 15 and Article 16, the 
matter may be referred to the minister of agriculture, commerce and industry for 
decision . 

The amount of the costs involved in such decision and the party responsible there- 
for shall be determined by the minister of agriculture, commerce and industry. 

Article 18. Persons presenting applications, petitions, or reports concerning min- 
ing, shall pay fees according to the schedule determined by ordinance. 

Article 19. Holders of mining rights shall pay royalty and ground tax. 

The amount of the royalty shall be one-hundredth of the market value of the gross 
output. The ground tax shall be at the rate of fifty sen per thousand tsubo per annum, 
any fraction of a thousand tsubo being calculated as a thousand tsubo. 

For the first full year after the permission to mine has been obtained, the ground 
tax shall be paid at the rate of one-half of the above-mentioned amount. 
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during the periods of disorder had gained the ear of the emperor, 
it was necessary to promulgate the " Palace Precincts Ordinance," 
excluding from the court all who did not have special passes 
showing that they had legitimate business to transact. Though 
these radical measures provoked a storm of protest in court 
circles, they were so manifestly necessary to the purification of 
the administration that open opposition to them soon ceased. 
It is not surprising that they should have caused protest from 
those against whom they were aimed. The surprising thing is 
that any measures looking to purification could have been made 
effective in the midst of so much rottenness. By the end of 
1906 it looked as though the emperor had been rescued from 
the hands of his "friends." But early in 1907 the reactionary 
element again secured his ear and caused him to enter upon a 
line of conduct which resulted in his enforced abdication. Not- 
withstanding the opposition to all administrative reforms by the 
beneficiaries of the old regime, it was found possible to reorga- 
nize the police force, under the supervision of the Japanese 
resident-general ; and by means of a special commission insti- 
tuted by him, and acting under his direction, a reasonable 
measure of reform in local administration was effected. In 
order to lessen, if not stop, the selling of provincial offices, can- 
didates were required to pass an examination for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not they possessed the requisite 
qualifications. In other words, a large number of the ad- 
ministrative offices have been brought under civil-service-re- 
form rules. Salaries have been increased, so that there is no 
longer the same excuse for extortion. Inquiries are being 
made by a local-administration investigation commission to as- 
certain whether or not conditions are such as to render advisa- 
able the introduction of a system of local autonomy. Guided 
by the same practical judgment which enabled them to win in 
their war with Russia and which has made them formidable 
competitors in the commercial world, the Japanese have per- 
mitted the character of the administrative reforms and the 
rapidity of their introduction to be determined by conditions 
rather than by theories. There was no doubt a temptation to 
tear things up root and branch, without delay; but this is 
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rarely a wise course to pursue in the case of governmental in- 
stitutions. Such institutions are a growth, not a ready-made 
product to be transferred from place to place without regard to 
the experiences of the peoples of whose life they are to form 
a part. 

Corrupt as was the Korean administrative system, it was no 
worse than the judiciary. In fact the latter was controlled by 
the former, and both were equally subservient to the corrupt 
court " ring " through which their positions were secured. In 
the administration of justice the executive officials acted as 
judges. This condition of things made it imperatively neces- 
sary to redistribute the powers exercised by the departments of 
government, so as to make the judiciary independent of the ad- 
ministration. If there is anything that political experience has 
made clear, it is that an independent judiciary is necessary to 
the protection of individual liberty. Nor can a government be 
said to justify its existence when it fails to furnish guarantees 
for the protection of individual liberty and private rights. 

Under the direction of the resident-general, there has been 
established in Korea a system of regular courts with an inde- 
pendent judiciary. The appointment of the judges is, in so 
far as possible, being raised above the plane of petty politics. 
The main courts are a court of appeals, called the Court of Cas- 
sation, and district courts, or courts of first instance, for the 
trial of civil and criminal cases. There are also special courts ; 
among these are the trade port courts and the Tenk-pyol-pop- 
u'on, a court for the trial of crimes committed by members of 
the imperial family. It will require time for these judicial re- 
forms to take root and become a part of the life of the people, 
but undoubtedly substantial progress has been made. 

The annexation of Korea, provided for in the convention of 
August 22, 1 910, surprised no one who was at all familiar with 
the situation. The degree to which the maintenance of the 
forms of Korean sovereignty hampered the work of the Jap- 
anese was out of proportion to the value of such forms to the 
Koreans. Unless Japan were to abandon the task of governing 
Korea, the change was to be expected. To govern Korea for 
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any length of time as England has governed Egypt would be 
exceedingly difficult, and long persistence in this attempt would, 
in my opinion, have been unwise. I am inclined to believe that 
most persons who have given careful thought to the subject will 
agree with me in saying that more has been lost than gained by 
England's delay in annexing Egypt. 

To the annexation of Korea the other powers have raised no 
objection on political grounds. And Japan has forestalled ob- 
jection on commercial grounds by providing that the open door 
to trade in Korea shall be maintained for ten years, and that 
for a like period the ships of all nations may engage in the 
coasting trade of Korea and in the trade between Japan and 
Korea. After the expiration of that period these matters will 
be arranged by treaty. In the Anglo- Japanese treaty of 1905,. 
in which England concedes to Japan a free hand in Korea, 
Japan recognizes " the principle of equal opportunity for com- 
merce and industry of all nations." 

The task which Japan has undertaken is a serious one, one in 
which her motives and methods will be subjected to the severest 
criticism, one which requires infinite patience and practical com- 
mon-sense. She has thus far exhibited these qualities in a high 
degree. If her future achievements fulfill the promise of suc- 
cess contained in her achievements thus far, it is not certain that 
Europe and America will not have something to learn from her 
methods. They should at least not unnecessarily hamper her 
progress by insisting that her action shall conform to their dog- 
matic notions as to the superiority of the Caucasians and their 

institutions. 

Edwin Maxey.. 

University of Nebraska. 



